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A BORDELOIS, 


The SCENE i Darmant's Houſe, in Bourdeaux. 


ieee 


T O O long by ſome fatality miſled, 
From pride reſulting, or from folly bred 
Each clime to all the virtues lay a claim, 
And ſoars ſelf-flatter'd, to the top of fame: 
Confines each merit to itſelf alone, 

Or thinks no other equal to its own : 

Een the pale Ruſſian, ſhiv'ring as he lies, 
Beneath the horror of his bitterc{t {kies, 
While the loud tempeſt rattles o'cr his head, 
Or burſts all dreadful on his tottring ſhed ; 
Hugs a ſoft ſomething cloſely to his ſoul, 
That ſooths the cutting ſharpneſs of the p 
Elates his boſom with a conſcious pride, 
And ſmiles contempt on all the world“. 


*Tis your's, O France, the earlicit {© unbind, 
This more than Gordian manacle of nnd 
To- night we bid your juſtice may be fhewn 

To foreign virtues equi} with your own ; 
Think, nobly think, when nature firſt was born, 
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The world was but one family, one band, 
Which glow'd all grateful to the heav'nly hand; 
Thro' ev'ry breaſt one ſocial impulſe ran, 
Link'd beaſt to beaſt, and faſten'd man to man, 
And the ſole diff*rence which we heard, or had, 
Dwelt in the ſumple phraſes, © Good or Bad.” 
Then ſcorn to give ſuch partial feelings birth, 
As claim but one poor competence of earth; 
Be more than French ; on ev'ry country call, 
And riſe, exalted, citizens of all, 
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To leger F A V A R 7. 


S IR, 


OUR piece being one of the few that can be 
often ſeen, aftording ſtill new pleaſure, 1 have 
g ſſiſted at ſeveral repreſentations, and, from the 
firſt, reſolved to give it an Engliſh drefh ; a free not a ſer- 
vile one: in order to attempt, in my country, what 
you have ſo laudably endeavoured in your's, the re- 
moval of national prejudices, which are a diſgrace to hu- 
manity. 

To each you hold up the moral mirrour, diſplaying to 
them what is eſtimable, and the reverſe, in both; where- 
fore, the peruſal of ſuch a performance muſt prove alike 
entertaining to the politer clalies of the two nations, who 
are free irom the low rancour of vulgar errours. Whe— 
ther it can at preſent be equally well acted in London as 
| here, I cannot fay, not having been there for ſome years, 
and am conſequently ignorant of its now dramatic ſtate. 
If the writing of your piece is charming, the acting of 
it was admirable ; each performer being tantamount to the 
part aſſigned : and as for mademoiſelle Dangeville, in the 
marquiſe de Floricourt, there is no conveying her excellence 
in any deſcription ! f 
That your elegant and ſentimental doctrine may per- 
vade through all our provinces, I ſend my tranſlation to 
London, by a gentleman well known there for many in- 

A 2 . genious 


(iv) 

genious and ſpirited productions. He has promiſed me, 
that it ſhall make its appearance in a correct manner ſo as 
not to do you any diſhonour. I cannot conclude without 
obſerving to you, that I was highly pleaſed at hearing the 
delicate ſtep taken by the French miniſtry in ſending your 
performance to his grace the duke of BEDFoRD, our ple- 
nipotentiary, that any paſlage he might object to, ſhould 
be ſtruck out; but none was found: an example of 
politeneſs to be followed by us in exhibiting other na- 
tions on our ſtage ; in which article, I am ſorry to own, 
we have been ſometimes blameable. You ſee I have got 
into as talkative a mood as your heroine, the MAR ISE; 
but, to avoid becoming importunate, I ſubſcribe myſelf, 


Your admirer, and 


obedient ſervant, 
Paris, Fauxbourg St. Ger- 


main, Sept. I. 1703. 
A FEMALE TRANSLATOR: 


P. S. The Divertiſſement (a practice ſo peculiar to the 
French ſtage, but almoſt unknown in England) which was 
exhibited after your piece, 1s fo replete with what your 
country is cenſured for by foreigners, to wit, la Frivolite ; 
as well as the too frequently returning play on the 
word paix, paix; and ftanzas, which, for the flimfineſs 
of their meaning, would prove nauſeating to Engliſh 
readers, that it has been omitted. The few truly ſenti- 
mental ſtrokes therein are comprehended either in the con- 
cluſive tag, or diffuſed through other parts of the tranſla- 
tion. | | 
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ENGLISHMAN in BOURDEAUx. 


S E N. E I. 
DARMANT, La Marquist DE FLoricourr. 


La MARQUISE. 


FKELIFROU my brother? I deny it. . . . There can 
* * I be no kindred betwixt me and a mortal, ever 


penſive, diſpleaſed with every thing about 
.. him.. . . Your Engliſh priſoners have quite 
infected you with the native gloom of their climate. You 
think of nothing but of means to pleaſe them. And 
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2 The ENGLISHMAN in Bourdeaux. 


that Brumpton of your's has rendered you a thorough 

ſplenetic. 
DR NT. 

| Siſter no more. . , . I am hurt, hurt to the very ſoul; 

Brumton's friendſhip would be to me moſt valuable, and 

to obtain it I have neglected no endeavour : But his 


pride, his haughtineſs, his diſdain reje& my friendly of- 


fers; he chuſes rather to be expoſed to want, and let his 
family groan in diſtreſs, than accept a favour from the 


hands of an enemy; which, in his miſtaken ſenſe, would 
be a ſtain to his honour. 


Ia MARD9UISE. 


But ſoft . . « my dear, good-natur'd brother; anſwer 
me one queſtion now, . . . there is no- body near to liſten 
in the midſt of all theſe effuſions of boundleſs and heroic 
beneficence, does not the young Clariſſa come in for 


any ſhare, nor inſpire them in the leaſt ? that dear, en- 


chanting, ſweet Engliſh girl! Clariſal...... well 
brother ? 


DARMANT. 


Spare me, ſiſter, nor with a malicious hand draw the 
curtain of my breaſt, there wantonly to ſee the ſecret of 
my heart. That TI love Clariſſa is moſt true, by heaven 
I adore her; but yet ſtruggle to ſuppreſs each fond ſenti- 
ment, which I would fain keep concealed from her, from 


you, from every prying eye, leſt any ſurmize of an 
amorous inclination ſhould be a drawback from what in 


me is real generoſity, 


La 
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The ENGLISHMAN 7 Bourdeaux, 3 
La MARYQUISE. 
So then, your ſole motive of acting is? 
DARMANT. 


Humanity... . With regret I remember my having 
been the cauſe of this worthy family's diſtreſs .*. . how 
big with horror is every ſcene of war! The gallant 
Brumton had lately weighed anchor from the port of 
Dublin, and every fail ſwoln with a favourable wind, 
was ſteering a due courſe to London. He had all his 
rich effects on board, and what was richer till, his 
beauteous daughter. The frigate, in which I command- 
ed, was at that time cruiſing on the Iriſh ſhore. Brum- 
ton's veſſel we eſpied, gave chace to, overtook, and 
fought her. This gallant Engliſh officer grew ſtill more 
animated as the danger grew ſtill more preſſing. Our 
boarding he moſt undauntedly received, and in the midſt 
of peril diſplayed a general's prudence, with a ſoldier's 
bravery. He ruſhed upon, and wounded me. . . it was 
my fortune to diſarm him. . . . He then would fain pro- 
voke his fate; from that inſtant his life was my care; for 
to the vanquiſhed brave he that has honour ſtraight be- 
comes a friend. 


La MARD9UISE. 


Very well, brother; I ſhall own you now, for theſe 
ſentiments. 


DARMANT. 


At laſt Victory declared for us Brumton's veſſel 


foon ſunk . . . and we had but juſt time enough to ſave 
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4 The ENGLISHMAN u Bourdeaux. 


the ſhip's company, and bring them on board of mine. 
Since my return to Bourdeaux, my only ſtudy has been 
to ſooth the affliction that minds above the vulgar feel in 


captivity. But Brumton ſternly declines all my efforts 
to oblige him. 


La MARQUISE. 


For my part, I am not diſpleaſed with his character. 
He is blunt, it is true . . but then he is open. 
That haughty mien which ſeems offenſive to our OY | 
neſs, gives a new dignity to the noble rank which in ad- 
verſity it is his pride to ſupport. Although his looks are 
cold, there glows a fire in his eyes; and if I miſtake not 
he is poſieſted of an honeſt heart, and an elevated ſoul. 


He ſeems to me to be about __ . what think you, 
brother? 


MS 


DARMANT. 
Thereabouts. 
La MAR AUIS E. 
Be thou his friend, 
DARMANT. 


Nay, that is all I aim at; but hitherto every attempt 
has proved in vain. His extravagant notions of na- 
tional honour, his ſingular manner of thinking, which he 
deems philoſophical, his inbred animoſity againſt the 
French, all conſpire to form for ever an inſuperable ob- 
ſtacle between us. 


La 


The ENGLISHMAN 71 Bourdeaux. 5 


Ia MARQUISE. 


I will get the better of it, I warrant: rely upon me. 
I am determined to cure him of his innate prejudices, 
botn for your fake and mine, (in which we ſhall hereafter 
glory,) as well as for the honour of our nation... . Yes, 
I now will undertake this philoſopher, and if in hu- 


mour for a tilt of reaſoning, will challenge him to it. 
You need not ſtare fo, brother, . . . . I can look grave 
and cven top the philoſopher's part, when I pleaſe. 


DARMANT. 


This is one of your whimſical frolics, no more. 
Ta MARDUTISE. 


Not it, indeed, brother; you do not know me, when 


you talk that way. Things are now come to a ſerious | 
criſis ; therefore I take the conducting of this affair in 


hand. Leave all to me. . . . . I have talents that may be 

depended on. Do not you harbour the leaſt doubt of my 
| ſucceeding. A peculiar ridicule is never ſo effectually 
cured as by its contrary. . . . . You ſee by this confeſſion 
I am not partial to myſelf. Brumton I mark out for my 
game; let fair Clariſſa be the object of your purſuit ; reflect 
how ſcandalous it would be for the name of Frenchman 
to be in love, and (oh ſhameful !) to deſpair of ſucceſs, 
But brother, be mindful to render Brumton every indirect 
ſervice you can, and in the moſt ſecret manner. 


DARMANT. 


That I have already done, and mean to continue do- 
ing; but do you never let the leaſt hint eſcape ; becauſe 
nothing 
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6 The ENGLISHM-AN n Bourdeaux. 


nothing is ſo grating to ſelf-love, as to hear the di- 
vulging of any ſervice it has received, I have got his 
man Robinſon to be my agent for all ſuch purpoſes ; 
and through his means Brumton has already touched cer- 
tain ſums of money, which the ſervant makes him be- 
lieve came from a zealous Engliſh patriot, 


Ls MAR AUS E. 
In this manner worthy men ſhould ever be deceived, 


DARMANT. 


But yonder is Robinſon . . . « come hither, friend. 


8 S Nu. 
DARMANT, LA MARQUISE, ROBINSON. 


ROBINSON. 


Geer day to your honour; and to your ladyſhip 
alſo. O madam, what a worthy gentleman is your 
brother. . A better heart, I believe, never beat in any 
breaſt: but for him it had been all over with us long 
ago; and ſince we have been here in Bourdeaux. . . . . 


DARMANT. 
No more you know I forbid you to ſpeak upon 
that head. 
ROBINSON. 
. Was FREY ever ſo obliging a perſon ? .. . and a French- 


man too | This generous man is ever ready to ſupply us 
with 


The ENGLISHMAN #1 Bourdeaux. 7 


with money. He is the only reſource we have, I can 
never think of him but I imagine I ſee his hands at the 
ſtrings of his purſe, to open it, ſaying the while, Here, 
Robinſon, take without ſcruple whatever you judge ne- 


ceſlary. 
DARMANT. X 
Stop, let this bribe you to ſilence. [giving him money. 
ROBINSON. 
Sir, I am bound over to ſecreſy. 
La MAR AUIS E. 
What is your maſter now doing? 
ROBINSON. 
TRENT. on <nvis no» 
DARMANT. 
And Clarifla ? 
| ROBINSON. 
Sighing. . + «a +++» + »'8 


La MAR NUTS E. 


Thinking! ſighing! poor ſouls . . a pretty way, for- 
ſooth, of ſpending one's time. 


ROBINSON. 


As Clariſſa was amuſing herſelf with the peruſal of-one | 


of thoſe flimſy novels, with which Paris over-runs the 
provinces, 
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8 The EN GLISHMAN i Bourdeaux. 


provinces, my maſter, in a penſive mood, ſtole unper- 
ceived upon her, and having looked over her ſhoulder, 
exclaimed with ſur prize... What, in the name of common 
ſenſe, do I ſee, a French book in your hand? Before 
ſtartled Clariſſa could make the leaſt reply, the romance 
was diſpatched through the window, as far as his hand 
could throw it. 


La MARQUISE. 
That, however, is a proof of his good underſtanding. 
ROBINSON. 


Study Lock, child, ſaid he; . . . read Clark, Swift, 
Newton, Bolingbroke ; remember you are Engliſh ; ha- 
bituate your mind to thinking : . . . he then turned from 


her, flunk into and niched himſelf in the great chair, in 
order to meditate fully at his eaſe, convincing himſelf 
more and more, that all you French folks are fools. 


La MARQUISE. 
He muſt be a very ſingular man, indeed. 
ROBINSON. 


I fay nothing but the truth, madam; I do not exagge- 
rate in the leaſt, I proteſt to your ladyſhip. 


La MARQUISE. 
Does Brumton ever ſpeak to you about me ? 
ROBINSON. 


Frequently . . and a great del. 


The'ENGLISHMAN in Bourdeaux. 9 


La MARDQUISE. 
J ſhould be curious to know what. 


ROBINSON, 


What he ſays chiefly, is, (but I hope, madam, you'll 


not be angry with me) that you are filly ; and that he 
thinks it a great pity. 


Le MAR AUS g. 


So far from being angry with you, honeſt Robinſon, 
I am pleaſed with your candour, , . . A flattering opinion 
truly . . but let me alone . . As for your maſter Brum- 
ton, I am greatly miſtaken if my underſtanding, however 
frivolous he may now think it, ſhall not bring him to a 
proper ſenſe of himſelf. 


DARMANT. | 
What are his thoughts about the bill of exchange ? 
ROBINSON. 


That it is a true one, and he ſeems not at all ſurpriſed 
at it, 
DARM ANT. 


It is a true one, indeed, and as good as ready caſh, 
ROBINSON. 
I am going to receive the value now by his directions. 


DARMANT. 


You know where my banker lives; but be ſure let not 
a word of this affair tranſpire. 9 8 
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10 The ENGLISHMAMN in Bourdeaux. 
ROBINSON. 


Fear not; to cover the tranſaction the better, T have 
made it paſs under the name of Sudmer, a merchant in 
London, and one of his moſt intimate friends, My 
maſter, in return for this ſuppoſed ſervice, will think 
himſelf obliged to haſten his wedding-day with Clariſſa. 


DARMANT. 


To haſten Sudmer's wedding-day with Clariſſa! you 
amaze me. 


ROBINSON. 


Yes, fir, to haſten Sudmer's wedding-day with Cla-, 
riſſa! and by this means, inſtead of one, three perſons 
will be obliged ; but more eſpecially Clariſſa in being 
made a wife. 


DARMANT. 


It is very well, Robinſon; go, execute your commiſ- 
ſion ; I ſhall be glad to ſee you another time... What a 
ſtroke of adverſe fortune! 


SCRE IM III. 
La MARQUISE, DAR MANI. 
L. MARQUISE. 


7 HY, brother, this is being out of luck with a wit- 
| neſs; you have been all this time, it ſeems, con- 
triving the happineſs of a rival; it is an odd circumſtance, 
and really a laughable one. 


D A R- 
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DARMANT. 


Be firm, my foul; I fear leſt by ſome eſcape I ſhall 
betray myſelf: I ought to curb this impetuoſity of my 
paſhon, inſtead of giving way to it; and you, ſiſter, 
muſt be ſenſible how neceſlary it is, that in the preſent 
conjuncture I conceal it. 


Ia MARQUISE. 


Brother, ſo far from it, that my advice is, let your 
paſſion blaze forth; give hope an invitation to your heart. 
« « « Who this Sudmer is, you know not; or what pre- 
tenſions he can have to enter into a competition with thoſe 
agreeable qualifications of which you ſtand poſleſſed . . . 
would you but exert them, the preference, I anſwer for 
it, will be on your fide; . , , Too much modeſty is crimi- 
nal, at your time of life. Become more confident in 
your own deſert . ... in a word, be more a Frenchman, 
and let others perceive you have a juſt ſenſe of thoſe advan- 


tages nature has lavithed on you. 
DARMANT. 
The man, | ſiſter, who over-rates himſelf, is a coxcomb. 


La MAR9UISE. 


The man, brother, who under-rates himſelf, is an aſs... 
I loſe all patience with you; this exceſſive delicacy will 
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be your ruin at laſt; you really want to be put under the 
tuition of ſome perſon experienced in polite life. . . . 
Come, let me conduct you . . . nay, proud heart, do not 
ſhrink away ſo . . . as high-minded a gentleman as you 


poſſibly can be, that is my late huſband, the marquis de 
C 2 Flori- 
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Floricourt, though he had always been eſteemed very 
agreeable before, yer, from the time of our union, and 
through my advice, which he always aſked for, became 
Nill more amiable, and more ſought for; nay, I at laſt 
made him the pink of the faſhion, and the very ſoul of 


the beau monde . . wherefore, if you will follow my 
Vice. 


DAR MAN T. 
Pray, keep your advice till I aſk for it. All I / 


mand at preſent is, that my cruel ſituation may remain a 


ſecret. 


La MAR NUIS E. 


It ſhall for me, I aſſure you, modeſt, diſcreet and baſh- 
ful fir; . ... I leave you to yourſelf. 


DARMANT. 


Do; you'll oblige me.... I am perplexed in the ex- 


treme, and bankrupt even in u hop. 


fa MARQUISE. 


Here comes Clariſſa. 


SCENE IV. 
DARMANT, La MARQUISE, CLARISSA. 


CLARISS A. 


ADAM, I have recourſe to your aſſiſtance; my 
father is ſo abſorbt in melancholy, that he is diſ- 
peat, olicnded, and rendered irkſome to himſelf, by 


every 


i 

p 

v 

P 
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every thing he ſees. I entreat you will deign to ſooth 
his anxious ſituation, 


La MARDQUISE. 
If I can do it, dear miſs, with all my ſoul. 
DARMANT. 
Good heaven z what is to be done? ſpeak, ſweet angel. 
CLARISS AHA. 


* 


Alas, I know not! but yet I hope; for, not long 
ſince, as from the neighbouring ſaloon he heard you 
play one of Handel's concertos, the heavy gloom with 
which his mind was then overcaſt gradually diſap- 
peared. He littened, was pleaſed, admired ; and the 
enlivening notes which your ſkill in minſtrelſy called 
forth, warmed him anew. He is all enraptured when he 
hears any Engliſh muſic. And this is the firſt inſtance 
of his letting eſcape any ſenſe of joy. 


DARMANT. 
Good ſiſter, run to your inſtrument; play again, 
La MARYQUISE. 


Conſiderate fir, it is not neceflary . . . mind your own 
buſineſs, I will take care of mine . . . . I leave you 
what a diffident wretch . . . . now is your time . . . be 
bold with decency, and prove yourſelf my brother 


SCENE 


: 
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e 


c LARISS A, DAR MAN T. 


DARMANT. 
T AY, fair Clarifla ; = Did eg know the ſen- 
timents of my heart. 6} vw. rte boord 
CLARISSM. 
I know the ſentiments of yur 5 fir? | ¶ haughiih. 
DRA N. ee 


Ves, you. . .were there no other cauſe than your dutifut 
attachment to ſo worthy a father... L _— Lrevete rim. 


4; "7 1 


CLARISSA.. eee 
DARMANT. 1 


Undoubtedly . . . but ſhall I always find him adverſe to 


my wiſhes ? | 5 
2 1 AR ISS A. 
Jour wiſhes ? I can't conceive, fir, what he has to do 
DARMANT Y 
But love has Lwitb warmthb. 
CLARISS A. 


How, fir ? 


D 4 R- 


I 
[ 
1 
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DARMANT. 


Self-love I mean, (at being ſo often rejected in the many 
vain attempts to render Brumton ſervice,) ſhould have 
confined its anguiſh in my ſwoln heart. 

[recovering himſelf a little, 


CLARISS A. 


15 


But your reſentment on this head, ſir, is expreſſed 
Fey an uncommon warmth, 


DARMANT. 
I betray myſelf, I fee. . . . . » 
| C LLARXISSA. 
There muſt be ſome myſtery in all this. 
DARMANT. 


Some myſtery, ſay you, miſs? . , None at all..... 
I mean no more than that your father hates me, that he 
deteſts me, and that you, his lovely daughter, inherit 
ſomewhat of his crue] diſlike ; of his national hatred to 
me. | 


Hatred, fir? judge not ſo raſhly, neither of my father 
nor of me. Hatred, in my opinion, is the cruelleſt inmate 
the human breaſt can be tormented with; my heart was 
never made to harbour ſuch a fiend. . . . [aſide] And 
perhaps, I ſhould be as cautious not to let love gain ad- 
miſſion there. . . . . Can you think me ſo illiberal as to 
approve of thoſe unjuſt, thoſe partial prejudices ſo long 

ſub- 
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ſubſiſting between France and England? No. . . . in 
whatever climate virtue exiſts it will always be revered 


by me. | 
DARMANT. 


Yes, virtue will .. . you yourſelf are virtue; your 
preſence every where inſpires, . . . [with rapture] T hou 
virtuous daughter of a virtuous father | It is in your 
form that virtue appears more beautiful, is more affable, 
yet prudent ; nay, ſhe hath aſſumed your every feature, 
to become ſtill more reſpected. . . . In order to ſerve my 
country I obtained a commiſſion z my ſoul was eager for 
the war, which being the cauſe of your misfortune, is 
now a very ſcourge to me; for, from the moment I be- 
held your fair eyes, I wiſhed for peace, as — 
general good. 


CL ARISSA. 


So flattering a declaration can have but little weight 
with me; ſuch fine ſpun complimentary phraſes, are 
common to you all in this country; they ſpring but 
from the head, the heart quite unconcerned . . .. it is 
your chief maxim here, which, from your earlieſt youth- 
you learn, to lure our weak ſex with inveigling com- 
pliments ; for the diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic of you all 
is, to be compleat maſters of the ſeducive art, whoſe 
pernicious effects are, to bring ſo many credulous females 
to ruin and to ſhame. Such wicked maxims, which 
in my country are deſpiſed, here conſtitute the greateſt 
part of what is called a brilliant education; and a pleaſ- 


ing addreſs is the hackneycd maſque ta cover moſt vil- 
lainous deſigns. 


DA R- 
— 
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DAR M ANT. 


Be not ſo ſevere ; methinks I hear your father ſpeak ; 
for theſe are his prejudiced notions of the French. 
Fair monitor, you cannot imagine how much you afflict 
me, by ſuch bitter reproaches againſt my country. Your 


diſdainful air diſconcerts me more than your utmoſt anger 
could, 


CLARISS A. 


1 ſhould be glad that no part of the cenſure J have pro- 


nounced on your country could be thought to glance on 
you. 


DAR MAN T. 
You would then be ſo indulgent as to except me. 
CLARISS A. 


Not I truly, fir; miſtake me not; I only wiſh that I 
could except you. 


DARMANT. 


Can you then doubt of my fincerity ; what mortal can 
be falſe, addrefling you? 


CLARISSA. 


Stop, romantic fir ; you are relapſing into the trite, 


florid jargon . . . I can hear no more, therefore muſt 
leave you. 


DARMANT. 


Hear no more? Cruel. I conjure you ſtay a moment 
longer. 
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CLARISSA. 


I conſent . . . but upon condition that not a word of 
flattery eſcapes from you. 


DARMANT. 


Well, fair Clariſſa, ſince you requeſt it, I promiſe ne- 
ver more to utter theſe diſpleaſing truths, which to others 
would be flattery. [quite calm] In regard to you, it ſeems, 
madam, that a general curb muſt be put upon all human 
deſires. [with a conſtrained coldneſs] You exact too much... 
but, however, it is not my deſign to treſpaſs in that point. 


CLARTSS A. 


O fir, and I ſhall render you juſtice as to that point. 
[ ſomewhat piqued 


DARMANT. 


You are in the right of it, miſs ; but deign to hear 
me . . . May not minds, educated in oppoſite principles, 
be united by eſtcem? 


CLARISS A. 


Ves; . . . but the hearts of perſons born in countries 
ſo contraſted as your's and mine are, and while in hoſtile 
oppoſition, as now, ſhould proceed no farther ; but keep 
within the rear of their affections. 


DARMANT. | 
[Begins with moderation, but riſes from it by degrees, 

into an extaſy with which he concludes.) 
Affections? who ſpoke of any? .. . I am ſure I did 


not ? but, however, give me leave to obſerve, that hearts 
| | know 
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know no difference of country. Diverſity of manners 
and characters gave their firſt riſe to difterent govern- 
ments; and the Jaws are falutary reſtraints which muſt 
be prudently varied, according to each climate, and the 
temperament of its people: they are neceſlary rules that 
enable us freely to make adoption of even involuntary 
virtues. But the ſentimental part in us hath but one uni- 
verſal law, one univerſal language in every country, that 
is equally underſtood by all mankind. The French, 
the Engliſh, the Spaniſh, the German, and even the 
Dutch, all tend to the object which their heart approves ; 
they are all equally deſirous of love's fond union; and a 
heart that is ſenſible finds its country every where, May 
public ſhame be the lot of thoſe who think otherwiſe ; 
a cold and unfceling heart ought to be daſhed into non- 
exiſtence ; it is a culprit againſt the general order of 
things, for an inſenſible being is a monſter in nature, 


CLARISSA. 
What you ſay is very true, fir. [with ſome emotion. 
DARMANT. 
O my Clariſſa! . [with more. 
CLARISSA. 


Sir, . . . enough . . . What more would you prove ? 
what more would you be at ? . 


DARMANT. 

1 prove ? I be at? I have too much reſpect,...and.... 
CLARISSA. 

I fear, I have let him fee too much. de. 
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DARMANT. 
Good heaven, I dread, I have ſaid to much. aſſle. 
, CLARISSA. 
I hear my father coming. | 
DARMANT. 


As my preſence would be diſpleaſing to him, I with- 
draw; becauſe I would ſhun every occaſion of cauſing 
any uneaſineſs to ſo worthy a perſonage, and whoſe fa- 
vourable opinion of me I am fo deſirous to obtain. 


SC EN VI. 


CLARISSA, BRUMTON. 


BRUMTON. 


HERE is no bearing, no enduring it, . . . what a 
people] what a country is this ! what heads are here ! 
O England, England, when ſhall I ſee you again? 


_ CL ARISS A. 
Sir, may I aſk the cauſe of your diſquiet? 


BRUMT ON, 


My anger is provoked beyond all bounds; I can fee 
nothing but feſtive ſports ; can hear nothing but fooliſh 
laughter. . . except thoſe execrable minſtrels, with their 
damned inſtruments inceſſantly going about: the raſcals 
ſure muſt take a delight in paſſing and repaſſing fo often 
under my windows, to add to my diſquiet. Theſe 
French waſte the day in gambols and frolics ; the night 

| they 


th 
fr. 
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they conſume in ſerenades. When ſhall I be extricated 
from this curſed chaos? 


CLARISS A. 


The French are gay by cuſtom. . . . I wiſh, fir, you 
would not indulge ſo much this-gloomy temper, 


BRUMTON. 


Is there not cauſe, child; now while diſcord in many 
different climates ſpreads havock and miſery among ſuch 
multitudes of unhappy ſufferers, to hear the French na- 
tion ſinging, as it were, in a general chorus : in every 
town of this volatile kingdom nothing is talked of but 
feaſting, ſports, balls, and concerts. From what capri- 
cious deity can they derive ſo tranquil a diſpoſition, as 
in the midſt of war to enjoy repoſe, affecting to be 
free from any of the evils or the wants of life; for, 
with a falſe air of liberty under an abſolute maſter the 
fantaſtic French fancy themſelves to be happy ; the wiſer 
Engliſh endeavour to be ſo, 


CLARISSA. 

You may fancy yourſelf to be ſo too. 
BRUMTON. 

Leave me, child, I chuſe to be alone. 
CLARISS A. 


Why always thus alone, fir ? 
[Brumton makes a fignal to Clariſſa, with his hand, 
to retire; ſhe withdraws. | 
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vv Cs NE VII. 
BRUMTON, Solus. 


O be thus detained among a frivolous people, who 
bid defiance to all the power of definition... They 
make a great parade of an . extravagant love for their 
king, without knowing wheretore. - The phantom ho- 
nour is the grand principle of all their actions. They 
are ſlaviſhly attached to their duty; and blindly devote 
to pleaſure, the idol of this nation, the moſt valuable part 

of their time. | | 
[ He fits down, and having muſed for a few nionents, 

. fixes his eyes upon a f ent 

In this giddy realm every thing breathes luxury; even 
to yon pendulum, that is ſo wantonly decorated. The 
admoniſhing interpreter of time, who numbers Hur days, 
and reckons every inſtant, is prepoſterouſly crowned with 
a wreath of flowers. Now while this ball, with its ſo- 
lemn balancing, makes me count my advancing minutes 
towards death, the thoughtleſs French, hurried on by 
a ſquall of frivolous deſires, read on each ſun-dial a 
round of pleaſures ;, nay, fo alien are they from the pro- 
per feelings of humanity, that they dance in church- 
yards; and fiddle in charnel-houſes . : juſt heaven, what 
greater puniſhment can be inflicted on a rational iaind, 
than to be condemned to ſojourn among ſuch demi-entities, 
ſuch abortions of manhood. [ Brumton's ſervant comes in 
with bags of money | What other plague comes now to di- 
ſturb my folitude ? Am I to be always peſtered thus? ... . 
Ho, . tis my ſervant with the money from the banker's; 
it 


CC 
fo 
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it comes in good time; and brings with it the additional 
comfort of preventing the ſhame of being obliged to a 
foreigner . . . I ſuppoſe, you have got the exact ſum ; for 
I do not chuſe to be at the trouble of counting it now. 


Servant. 


Yes, fir. 
BRUMTON. 


Very well; I will peruſe Sudmer's letter again. [he 
reads] © Dear Brumton, in your preſent ſituation mo- 
ce ney muſt be wanting to you; therefore, I ſend you a 
<« a Bill of Exchange, for two thouſand guineas. I have. 
too great a reliance upon your friendſhip, to harbour 
ce the leaſt doubt of your offending mine by a 
& refuſal, My fractured arm is pretty well recovered ; 
IJ am not as yet allowed to write with it. You need 
% not ſend me an anſwer, becauſe I now embark for Ca- 
& rolina, but hope to fee you at my return.” [having 
read the letter, he ſays, ] The offer of ſuch a favour by 
Darmant would be a real offence; but as it comes 
from a friend, I can accept it without bluſhing. 
. . . I now feel myſelf happy! I ſhall get out of this 
odious dwelling, where I ſhould ſoon die of impatience. 
.. . Carry theſe bags into my apartment; and then tel] 
Robinſon to be expeditious in finding out another lodging, 
where I may feaſt my ſoul in ſolitude, filence and obſcurity, 
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SCENE VII. 
 BRUMTON, La MARQUISE ROBINSON, 


Ia MARQUISE. 


I Have overheard you fir, and muſt needs own, that this 
is a wonderful reſolution come into your head, all at 


once; ſo you intend to quit us; but I have reſolved 
otherwiſe. You ſeem aſtoniſhed at what I ſay. 


BRUMTON. 
And not without reaſon, madam. . . . . 
La MARDQUISE. 
You are (it muſt be owned) a moſt extraordinary be- 
ing, that for near a month you have lodged in this 
5 R UMTON. 
To my great mortification. b 
La MARQUISE. 


You have not made yourſelf known to us Indeed, 
four or five times you have made a ſhort apparition among 
us like that of a ghoſt; and in theſe four or five times 


you have ſaid about two words at each; but they were 
very little to the purpoſe, | 


BRUMTON. 
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BRUMTON. 


I faid too much; and doubtleſs, your character is but 
very ill calculated to tally with mine . . I ſhould be afraid 
to tire folks by talking much, | 


La MAR 9UISE. 


Which, I doubt not, would be the caſe . . . but, not- 
withſtanding it often happens that a mere trifle renders 
people ſuitable, pleaſing, and agreeable to each other. 
Now, fir, learn from me, that you are by nature en- 
dowed with every requiſite to be agreeable in ſociety, and 
yet you take prodigious pains to render yourſelf odious 
but I am determined to humanize and fit you for ſociety. 


BRUMTON. 
Indeed. 
La MARDUISE. 


Indeed . . . . Pray, give due attention to what I ſhall 
fay ; attempt not to go, | command you. 


BRUMTON. 
This is talking in a very ſtrain. 
La MARQ9UISE. 


Not in a higher than becomes me, as a female, and a 
French one too. 


BRUMTON. 


$0 much the worle, [ looking at her affect ionately. 


E Ren 
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La MARYQUISE. 


So much the better . . . Come, with your leave, fir; 
let you and me have a little converſation. 


BRUMTON. 


I am a man of few words. 


La MARQUISE. 


I am a woman of many, and therefore, will ſpeak for 
you ; z upon condition that you anſwer me if you can.. 


[ſhe holds Brumpton, who attempts to go e don't think 
to get off ſo..... 


BRUMTON. 


IJ am not clever at anſwering. 


La MARDUISE. 


Take your time; I ſhall not hurry you: no conſtraint 
is ever made uſe of in this houſe. .... Beſides, fir, my 
notion is, that conſiſtent with the quality of a thinking 
man, you cannot refuſe your aſſiſtance to improve my 
reaſon, and correct the errors of my heart, and mind; 
therefore, as a philoſopher (Which I am told you are) be 
not niggard in communicating your knowledge, becauſe 
the moſt contemptible avarice is that of ſenſe. 


BRUMTON. 
All that may be true ; but I think for myſelf alone. 
La MARDUITSE. 


Fie, fir, this is inconſiſtency itfelf ; of what uſe would 
be the meditations of the wiſe, if ſociety were not to be 
; benefited 
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benefited thereby; ſhe ought to be cultivated both for 
her advantage and our own. Bid adieu to all your ob- 
ſcure and complicated thoughts. The beſt ſyſtem of mo- 
rality is to render one's ſelf happy, which your's will 
never be able to effect. This truth I am convinced of 
by natural inſtinct, and the dictates of my heart. Men 
were at firſt connected by the- chain of mutual wants; 
but ſtill more ſo by that of pleaſure : why then would 
you refuſe ſubmitting to a yoke fo lightiome ? If you 
would fain be happy, conſent to be like one of us. 


BRUMTON. 


A pretty conformity, forſooth, you would have me 
adopt; I beg to be excuſed, madam, and beſides, you 
have given me permiſſion to 


La MARDUISE. 


O fir, by all means ; you ſtand excuſed, and you have 
full permiſſion to bear as hard upon us as you like; it 
will amuſe me. 


BRUMTON. 


I am glad it will, madam; fo, according to your no- 
tion of things, I ought to be reformed, become ſociable, 
and renounce common ſenſe for the ſake of being thought 
an agreeable gentleman, a pretty fellow. 


La MARQUISE. 


I do not ſee what a man can loſe by being agreeable ; 
it is rather a recommendation, nay, an advantage to 
him. | 
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B RUM TON. 


J was not formed to act the entertaining perſonage, or 
the pretty fellow's part; know me, and thole of my 
country better. Our genius leads us to more ſolid ob- 
jects, being for the moſt part profound politicians, and 
big with projects for the general good, our utmoſt glory 
is to ſet the nation right. The meaneſt ſubje&t among 
us, ever attentive to his right, reads all the public papers, 
and tells his thoughts how England ſhould be governed ; 
| knows the number of parliamentary votes on esch fide of 
the queſtion ; re-judges in the tribunal of his own bo- 
ſom the equity of all enaCted laws... . he ſpeaks freely 
his ſentiments upon peace and war, balances the intereſts 
of the different potentates in Europe, and ſettles in the 


nook of a coffee-houſe what diſtricts oFwuhis earth ſhould 
| ſhould be their reſpective ſhares, 


La MARD9UISE. 


Sure, to be thus occupied is far more ridiculous than 
any thing to be met with in our manners, cuſtoms, 
or uſages. Legiſlative and political ideas are above the- 
ſphere of the generality of mankind, placed at too great 
a diſtance to be competent judges of what is right or 
wrong. Subjects here in France never take any ſuch un- 
profitable pains ; eaſe and quiet are their chief concern; 
it is on the top of the ſea that ſtormy billows rage; where- 
as the ſand at the bottom is in a perpetual calm. . . . En- 
joy then the ſweets of life as we do. 


BRUMTON. 


What will cheſe ſweets produce? 


La 
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La MARQUISE. 


Pleaſure, | 
BRUAMTON. 


Pleaſure ! .. O I underſtand you, madam, if I have 
a mind to become agreeable, I muſt, as I have already 
ſaid, renounce my native character, to act the fatiguing 
one of an entertaining fop, and an elegant coxcomb. . . . 


Such a propoſal to be made to a man who has been ac- 
cuſtomed to think. 


La MARDQUISE. 
Sir, many a man has become dull through art; and 
inſipid through dint of ſtudy. 


BRUMTON. 
That man's head, indeed, mnſt be very wrongly turn- 


ed, who can give into ſuch extravagance as yon would 
Rave me. . . . + + 
La MARQUISE. 
You ſee I do. 
BRUMTON. 


We can thence infer no deciſive conſequence, 


La MARQUISE. 


If you attach yourſelf to, and dwell upon ſmall faults, 
you have undertaken a tedious taſk ; for the liſt of them 
is very long. . . . . . We have a thouſand originals in 


France; I could enumerate them to you * for 


example . the firſt. 


BRU M- 


— — 
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BRUMTON. 
I did not expect ſo candid a proceeding, 


La MARD9UISE. 


I know that I appear ridiculous in your eyes ; but 
every thing duly conſidered, let us try if we can fix 
what is ridicule. It is bandied through the world under 
different features ; but what is it in the main? a mere 
convention, an ideal phantom, and idle prejudice. It 
never had a real exiſtence in the opinion of any rea- 
ſonable man; becauſe it varies according to the whim of 
every nation. Ridicule is annexed to any particular uſage, 
and ſuch ufage is founded on the manners, dreſs and lan- 
guage of each people; but I can thence infer no connec- 
tion between ic and the ſoul. Man is every where the 
ſame ; when aCiuated by virtue, he is my hero; I pay no 
attention to exteriours, Are we never, according to 
our fantaſtic notion of things, to judge of man but by 
the maſque he wears, Mankind in general have faults, 
and every nation ſome peculiar to it. , . . Why then 
ſhould we ſtick at trifles. . . . Yes, at trifles, at little- 
neſſes, at nothings, and unworthy, I tell you, fir, to be 
the object of a ſenſible man's diſlike. . . our ſtudy ſhould 
be to get rid of real faults ; the errours of the mind are 
not to be imputed to the heart, 


BRUMTON. 
Why you reaſon like a philoſopher. 
La MARQUISE. 


I a philoſopher! I know none of that dull fraternity; 
nor am I curious of being acquainted with any .. . they 
| | "== 
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are too ſtupid companions for me, who love to be always 
amuſed ; as what ſuits my temper beſt. 

| [ with ſprightlineſs. 
BRUMPTON. 


Will the word amuſement be always on your tongue ! 


[ ſullenly. 
La MARDUISE. 


Yes, hypochondriac, Sir; I have as a good right to cen- 
ſure the Citizens of London, as you have to pour out 
invectives againſt us. But I laugh equally at both. 
Notwithſtanding the Engliſh are ſulky ; ſhy, not fond of 
company, and our contraſt in every thing; that does not 
hurry me into blind prejudices ; for thro' the gloomy 
habit of their ſouls, I deſcry many latent good qualities ; 


they are ſincere, generous, brave, and thereon is founded 


my efſtcem for them. 


BRUMTON. 
Can you eſteem the Engliſh ? 
La MARQUISE. 
Undoubtedly... ... Their hearts glow with mag- 


nanimity and honour, and many other virtues of which I 
could quote ſtriking inſtances, 


BRUMTON. 

You ſurprize me! 

fa MARQUISE. 

Things go well . . . . . his ſtern humour ſoftens, and 
he comes to, : * [ afade. 
BRUMTON. | 
You aftoniſh me, Madam | you ſeem to think, 

La 
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La MARQUISE. 
I think ! I can't tell whether I do or not. 


BRUMTON. 


Were you an Engliſhwoman, I ſfould fancy myſelf in 


danger of a new thraldom You have ſo winning a. 
converſation. 


La MAR AUIS E. 


As for the faculty of thinking, which you were pleaſed 
to compliment me upon, I diſclaim it as a work too la- 
borious ; all that I ſay, are inſtantaneous ſallies from the 
mind, from the heart, from the ſoul, as differently af- 
fected by the preſent objects; while to you ruminating 
gentry, I reſign all pretenſions to profound ſpeculation, 
which ſhould be left to the profeſſed philoſophical tribe, 
as their ſole patrimony, 

BRUMTON. | 

True, Madam, but you are pollefled of a much more 
valuable qualification. [taking hold of her hand. 


La MARQUISE. 


Sir, Sir, conſider pray . . . + - he is diſconcerted. 


a de. 

BRUMTON. (ef 
I am quite confounded ; nd begin to fear my heart 
turns traitor, | Lide. 


La MAR AU IS E. 


Aſide.] This firſt eſcape from Brumton encourages 
me... | peabing aloud.] How long I have ſtaid here; I 
believe it is now late; and I muſt going. 


B RUN TON. 
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BRUMTON. 
No, Madam, you muſt not... . 


La MARQUISE. 


Excuſe me, Sir, for I am expected elſewhere to give 
my directions for the execution of an elegant ballet, to be 
performed to-night z now, fir, I ſhould adore you, if you 
would conſent to make one of our party. 


BRUMTON. 
You jeſt ſure, to think that a man of my diſpoſition . . . 
La MAR AUIS E. 


Why refuſe me, what you can ſo eaſily grant Do not be 
for ever on the ſtretch to hunt out new mattter, as fuel for 
the devouring melancholy of your mind . . . . The Engliſh 
think; the Trench enjoy . . . . .. take my friendly advice, 
renounce philoſophy, it is good for nothing but to give 
the ſpleen, and rob the heart of tender tvniibility, Our 


7 


- 


national gaiety, which you call folly, tints the mind with 
ever ſmiling colours, and with charms that ever vary, 
it adds ornament to reaſon, gives a gentleneſs to our man- 
ners, and is in fine a perpetual ſpring that ſtrews flowers 
over all the thorns of life. 


BRUMTON. 


It is not ſafe to hear her any longer.. . The beſt of 
my play is to get off. [de.] [Mufſs: is heard, ] Hey- 


day!. . . what the devil have we here; more ſcraping 


of cat- gut, more ſtrim- ſtrom work... .. Zounds ! what 


a hurricane, 
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eo ENG EM 


BRUMTON, La MARQUISE, BORDELOIS. 
BORDELOIS. 


Map AM, we are come to rehearſe the ballet. 


BRUMT ON. 

Blood . . . . how ſhall I weather out this tempeſt ? Is 
there no eſcaping ! | [looks about. 
La MARDUISE. 

It is in vain, Sir, you ſhall not go. 
BRUMTON. 
Why Madam, you mean to put me on the rack. 
| La MAR QAUISE. 
You are really very abſurd, 
BORDELOTS. 


This Gentleman is to make one, I ſuppoſe ? 


"7 La MARDQUISE. 
Certainly; J rely upon that. 
| BRUMTON. 
Have mercy on me, I beſeech you. 
BORDELOTS. 
Sir, would you be pleaſed to dance a minuet. 
BRUMT ON. 


Pd fee you damn'd fiſt, I never danced a minuet in my 


BORDELOIS. 
That ſignifies nothing; in three or four leſions I would 
make you a perfect maſter of it. | | 
[ offering to take him by the hand. 
B RU M- 
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BRUMTON. 


Keep your diſtance, vormin; pray, madam, call off 


this buzzing infect, 
La MARQUISE. 
Aſide] For my ſake, for your own, fir, conceal your 


ſplenetic diſpoſition more. . . , [t9 the Bordelois] Go, I 
will come and join you preſently, 


TCENE LY 


BRUMTON, LA MARQUISE, 


Wiſh you would ſtudy to render yourſelf more worthy 

of my attention. . . . For an hour or two I grant you 
a truce; but then ſhall return to the aſſault, and carry 
you by ſtorm... . I will take no refuſal . . . the conſe- 
quence would be my never ſeeing you more ; I tell you 
ſo before-hand. . . . Adieu for awhile, my dear, diſagree- 
able Brumton. If our conduct in France borders on 
extravagance, pleaſure is the apology ; thoſe diſpleaſed 
thereat are fools, but happy who enjoy it. 


N XI. 


B RUM TON, Sotvs. 


HAN K heaven, I am now alone. . . I begin to 
breathe with fome ſatisfaftion. I fear, however, that 
I have ſpoken too harſhly to this good-natured talkative 
gentlewoman. Notwithſtanding all her inconſiſtence and 
futility, I perceive ſhe has a good heart, and that the crea- 
ture thinks without her knowing it. I had formed a 
4 wrong 
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Wong gent of her; but I nowſee my error: where- 
fore, rougn hut honeſt Brumton, you muit make her 
ſome * amends upon that head.. . . You muſt give up 
ſomething, and learn to think better of French women. 
One may be reconciled to them by degrees. . . . But here 
comes her brother Darmant; I hate that fellow's coun- 
tenance, and his company is to me abominable. 


RN ML 


BRUMTON, DARMANT. 
| DARMANT. 


IR, I come to you with agreeable news . . and ani- 
mated for your intereſt in particular, fir, I.... 

| BRUMTON. 

Few words are beſt, what is the news ? 
| .:DARMANT. 

We are going to make an exchange of priſoners ; I 
ave had your name put down among the firſt, and for 
that purpoſe omitted no ſollicitation. 

_ BRUMTON. 
Who deſired you? not I. 
DARMANT. 
It ſprang from my pure intention to ſerve You. 
...B & U;:M.T:Q:N. 
This is a very ſtrange fellow. [ fide, 
| DARMANT. | 
J hope, fir, my zeal to ferve you does not. 
BRUMTON. 
It humbles me too much; I am reſolved to receive no 
favour but from my own countrymen, Why ſtrive to ob- 
lige people againſt their will? 


DR. 
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DAR MAN T. 


And why, fir, are you always in ſuch extremes, ag 

make you give the worſt complexion to every act. 
BRUMTON. 

I have ſent diſpatches to London; and if fortune 
prove there favourable to my wiſhes, I ſhall, without 
your aſſiſtance, put an end to my miſery ;. till then, in 
Bourdeaux I remain. 

DARMANT. 

That, however, is ſome comfort... . [aide] His de- 
parture, by taking away Clariſſa, would ſorely afflict me. 
[to Brumton] My houle, fir, is ever at your ſervice. 


37 


BRUMTON. 
No, no, fir; I mean to leave it immediately. 
[ keeping down a ſigh, 
DARMANT. 


Why, fir, be at the trouble of ſeeking another abode ? 
what can give you any uncaſineſs here? I hope, you 
have no cauſe of complaint. 

BRUMTON. 

Sir, your civility is overwhelming, 

DARMANT. 

Sir, did you but know, you would think more favour- 

ably of me... [aſide] 1 hope, he has no intimation of 


my love for Clarifla. . . . . [t9 Brumton] Sure, ſome new. 


incident muſt have occaſioned this ſudden diſlike in you 
to my houſe... . . O. . I now have hit it; . . my 
ſiſter has been with you, and you are diſguſted with her 
flighty and frolicſome behaviour. 


B RVMT ON. 


The ſellow wants to ſound me. [afide. 


DAR- 
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DARMANT. 
PT am convinced that ſhe is the cauſe of your diſſatisfac- 


tion. 
BRUMTON. 


Why; what of your ſiſter? . , . I can excuſe her rea- 
dily, on account of her ſex. 
DARMANT, 
But, lir, there 15 2 lngulazity in ner character 0 
B KU MT ON. 
Well, fir, have 1 complained to you of it. 
DARM ANT. 
No, ur; you are too polite. 
BRUMTONMN. 
I polite ? I ſcorn the epithet. 
DARMANT. | 
I am, hovrever, ſenſible, that her ſole deſign is to {c- 
lace the irkſome urs of your ſojourning here, and to 
reſtore you to yourſelf; were it not that I have forbid 
her, ſhe would beſiege you every day. 
BRUMTON. 
Then let her do as ſhe liſts. 


DARMANT. 
I poſitively will prevent your being troubled any more 
with her impertinent viſits. 
| BRUMTON. 
What a dog it is. 8 
DARM ANT. 
I will go this moment, and lay an injunction upon her, 


BRUMTON. 


It is not neceflary, 


[ a/ede. 


D 4 R- 
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DARM A NT. 


It is incumbent on me to take care that you ſhould not 


be diſquieted by indiſereet officiouſneſs. . . . . 
BRUMTON. 
I have made up my mind about her; that is enough 
for me : ſo, fir, your ſervant. 
DARMANT, 
I have but a few words to ſay, and then J leave you... 


I have hitherto been extremely deſirous of being honoured 


with your friendſhip; but muſt now bid adicu to that 
flattering wiſh ; ſeeing your antipathy to me is too deeply 
rooted ever to hope its removal: therefore, the only boon 


which J have to aſk, and that will over-pay all my poor 


„ 


B ROH T ON. | 

What, fir ? [ eagerly, 

*. DAR MAN. 

Some ſhare in your eſteem. . . . . . 

B RUMTON. | 

That, fir, you have long had, in ſpite of me... .1 
am your foe, *tis true; but never did deſpiſe you. ' I am 
not unjuſt ; nor have I ever refuſed to any man that which 
he was fairly entitled to . . . But my friendſhip, fir, you 
never muſt expect. For, in theſe hoſtile times between 
France and England, any connection would be crimi- 
nal. Every man ſhould be imbued with the ſpirit of his 
country ; he that would ſneak from it is a traitor, 

DARMANT. 

Then, fir, imitate the rational, the enlightened part of 
your country, and purge your mind of all thoſe errors 
with which it is defiled. . . . The calamities of war will 
ſoon be at an end; then France and England will prefent 


each 
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each other with the olive branch, while, over the nations 
reconciled, peace ſpreads her joy-diffuſive wings. 
BRUMTON. 
Peace; I ſay, peace too. . . . all ſtuff. , . . vain chi- 
mera . . . a permanent peace can never ſubſiſt between 
two nations, whoſe intereſts ſo eſſentially jar. 


S S ER N E XIII. 


B RUM TON, DARMAN T, 4 Servant. 
Servant. 


S IR, an Engliſhman deſires to ſpeak with you. 


BRUMTON. 
45 Engliſhman ! I am revived with the ſound. .. . An 
Engliſhman ! bid him enter. Shew him in; quick, 


ail. 
U. 
BRUMTON, DARMAN T, SUDMER. 


SU DME R. 

| J OY ! joy, to you, my dear Brumton; what a happy 
| moment is this, that I ſhould ſee you once more 
my ſatisfaction is ſo great that. 


BRUMTONMN. 


Is it you, dear Sudmer! , . ... 


SU DME R. 
Moſt certainly it is. 


DAR MAN T. 
"WERY is it poſſible ? what an unexpected event 
SU D- 


ä ů — —— — — — — 
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SUDMER. 
Sir, you muſt be Darmant, or I greatly err; the very 
features, the very countenance ; it is the very man. I 


thank heaven for this lucky meeting, Forgive me, 


Brumton. 
BRUMTON. 


What can be the meaning of this behaviour ? 
SUDMER. 

Do not be ſurpriſed, Brumton ; the firſt of all duties 
is gratitude. [turns to Darmant | Fortune has now fulfilled 
my every wiſh. . .. ._. 
DARMANT. 

Sis I don't know, that I ever had the honour of ſee- 
ing you before. 

S UDMA R. 
Be that as it may, ſir, it is my Duty to remember you. 
DARM ANT. 


I have not the leaſt remembrance. 


SUDMER. 
None. 
DAR MAN. 
None abſolutely. 
8 MER. 


I cannot be deceived, fir ; you are the identical man: 
1 call to mind now the whole tranſaction. 


B RU T ON. 
don't know what to make of all this ſtuff. 
SUDMER. 
You ſhan't ſtir. [ Darmant offers to go. 
| DARMANT. 
Diſcretion dictates that I ſoould. 


Sudmex. 
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Sudmer. Sir, you are not one too many here; ſtay at 
my requeſt ; and be aſſured that my ſentiments... ... . + 
[/hewing Darmant to Brumton] You ſec here a Phenix, a 
charming fellow. 

Brumton. A charming fellow; pſhaw,...charming fel- 
low, pifh. . . . Such whip-ſyllabub expreſſions ought to 
be confined to the tea-table . . . a pretty compliment to be 
made uſe of from one bearded fellow to another ; if ca- 
pable of thought. 
|  Sudmer. What do you mean ? 

Brumton. What I mean needs no explanation. . . 
A man can never be called charming in a good ſenſe, 
therefore, when people would ſpeak rationally, 

Sudmer. I don't know what you would be at; but tis 
no matter. [turns to Darmant] Sir, look on me; you ſure- 
ly muſt remember. . . Do you forget that I am indebted 
to you for my life, and that you made adverſe fortune 
relent in my behalf. ¶ pointing to his heart | Here is the 
tablet whereon your generous deeds are written ; you are 
my friend; I certainly am your's: your kind procedure 
has for ever bound me to you ; if you have forgot, it is my 
duty to remember; and thus we balance the account. | 

Darmant, You certainly miſtake, ſir. . . . 

Sudmer, Not I, indeed. . Sudmer, never can be 
miſtaken, when gratitude is in queſtion, and whiſpers 
that his deliverer is at hand ; then ſentiment ſupplies the 
place of every other ſenſe : and when occaſion offers, to 
recognize a benefactor, ſhould my eyes fail, my heart 
points out the man, ES. 

Darmant. O. . I begin, fir, to ſce what you 

2 at, | 


driy. 


Brumtoen. 
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Brumton. If you do, you muſt have better ſight than 
I; for I cannot ſee what all this laboured nonſenſe would 
inſinuate. 

Sudmer. You cannot . . . . but a profes. . . ſingular 
characters always affect a difficulty of underſtanding the 
moſt ſimple things. You ſhall now ſee the whole of what 
I would be at; it is the cauſe of mankind ; a debt of gra- 
titude : which he who pays not, is a traitor to ſociety. 
Generous actions ſhould never be buried in oblivion. 
In the forty-gun ſhip, which Brumton you heard I had 
got the command of, I was furpriſed near a Lee-ſhore, 
with a ſudden and moſt violent ſlorm; was near being 
wrecked, which would have been a fine hit for the ene- 


my. Now gueſs what this frugal gentleman did when 


the ſtorm ſubſided ; on finding us diſmaſted, and all our 
guns thrown overboard...*< I could make you all priſoners 
ſaid he to me; but I ſcorn to profit of any ſuch mean 
advantage; I war not with diftreſs.” In a word, he gave 
us every aſſiſtance wanted, his purſe was open to us, he 
let us have all our effects, and what is ſtill more valuable, 
our liberty. There were no bounds to his acts of bene- 
ficence ; and now, the leaſt reward ſuch generoſity can 
have, is to be admired. 

Brumton. Each generous deed is fraught with its own 
reward; ¶ /ullenly] being done as much to gratify ſelf- 
love, as to ſerve another. [to Sudmer aſide] I cannot help 

admiring the fellow, but do not chuſe he ſhould know it. 
Duarmant. Judge more equitably, fir, of our nation, 
whoſe characteriſtic is humanity. A foe in profperity I 
undauntedly aflail, but when cruſhed by adverſe fortune, 
I then conſider him as man, and am his friend. 


G2 Sudmer, 
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Sumer. And ſuch ſhould be the ſentiments of every 
honeſt heart. I take it not upon me to decide the diffe- 
rent pretenſions of emulous realms ; let us be men, and 
never depart from that principle. | 

Brumton. Who talks thus cannot be Engliſh. 

Sudmer. But he is more; he is a man, . . . What diſ- 
like can you have to this gentleman ? Your coldneſs to him 
ſhocks me. The born ſlave of our national prejudices 
you are ſhamefully partial. Be infected no longer with 
maxims contrary to the general ſenſe of the world. Look 
as I do upon all mankind, as brethren, without an eye of 
preference to any, and get rid of all your narrow ideas, 
What can be more abſurd, than, becauſe one man is born 
here, another there, they muſt implacably hate and for 
ever commit depredations upon each other. Take my 
word for it, Brumton, that 'in all the various regions 
where I have been, I never could diſcover but two ſorts 
of men, the good and the bad ; and wherever I can find 
worthy people, there my country is, be it in Aſia, Africa, 
or America. Therefore, let us three embrace as friends, 
us champions for. humanity....{!9 Darman!] I expect you 
will honour my marriage with your preſence. . ... 

Yes, you, fir; I inſiſt upon it too.... I am to be 
married to a miracle of beauty, a moſt amiable young 
lady by all accounts, with whom J am like to be happy, 
and in return, I ſhall love her. . . , W hy this dejected 
look at what I ſay? | 

Darmant, Dejected , ..no... Sir, I 9 in your 
happineſs. 
Sumer. No ſharing, fir, if you pleaſe, 3 
ſtanding my eiteem for vou; if ſhe be as pretty, as re- 
port gives out, | 


Darmant 
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Darmant. Sir, I revere the ſolemn tie by which you 
are ſo ſoon to be engaged. 


Erumton. I hope my daughter will have a due ſenſe of 


ſo advantageous a match; I'll go directly and prepare her 
for the peculiar honour and happineſs ſhe is fortunately 
favoured in the lucky circumſtance of becoming your 


ſpoule, and, till then, it muſt make her minutes run more 
joyouſly. 


„„ XV. 


S UD ME R, DAR MAN T. 
Sudmer. VO U know the lady that is intended for me.. 
but why ſo grave, Darmant? have you any 
ſecret cauſe of anxiety ? perhaps, you are my rival; if, 
. . tell me, . but no matter.. I am impatient to know the 
cauſe | 

Darmant. I entreat, fir, you will aſk no queſtions. 

Sudmer. But Clarilla reſides in your houie; I there- 
fore would be ſatisfied on that head. 

Darmant. Be things as they may, you have nothing 
to fear . . Clanila is a divine object, and worthy of 
adoration. It is poſſible, fir, that I might love her with- 
out giving you the leaſt umbrage. . . . [aſide] I can 
ſcarce refrain from breaking out. | 

Sumer. However, I obſerve a concern, a gloom on 
your countenance . .. ſpeak out man. . .. His confuſion 
encreaſes. | 


Darmant. I pray, no more, fir; adieu; enjoy the hap- 


pineſs your better deſtiny has prepared for you, and con- 


ceive no alarm on my account , , there is no man but 


might glory in feeling ſentiments of love for Clarif... . 


I have nothing more to ſay. « © war 


| 
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d . 
S UD ME R Sous. 


Proud ſort of = . . . I muſt come to the bottom 

of this affair. . . I have doubts that muſt be cleared 

up.. but here opportune * comes Brumton, and pro- 

bably his fair CEE | et me conſider how I ought 

to proceed. I ho er not been e She is 
very VERUTIL UL | danch ſo ! 


ur ee 8d \ As NN. 
BRUMTON, CLARTS SUDMER 
Sudmer. F O OD 7 to you, fair lad, 1 am Sus 5 


your devoted ſervant; and am now come to 
accompliſh my long expectation of being your huſband. 
I feel before-hand "that | ſhall love you. [to Brumton] 
Otherwiſe, friend Brumton, it would be ridiculbus in 
me to marry her . . . ſhe is a charming girl i'faith. 

Clari/a, Sir, for my part. | 

Sudmer. Perhaps, you may not think it a fuitable 
match. Do you think you ſhall love me ? 

Clariſ/a. I hope ſo, fir, . . . my father's will is to me a 
law. . . . Moreover, fir, your generous character, your 
noble manner of proceeding, do honour to his choice, 
and virtue has always been a ſtronger plea to win my 
heart, than love itſelf. When in an affair of this impor- 
tance we take reaſon for our guide, love, in the interval, 


ſhould be preceded by eftcem. | 


Sudmer. 


2 
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Sudmer. I beg to be excuſed, young lady, as to interval, 
I can allow no ſuch delay, that might be done by thoſe 
who can wait. Brumton, you know I cannot; you 
have made choice of an old ſon-in-law, who, to his mis- 
fortune, has not a moment to loſe. I am convinced that 
love does not plead warmly in behalf of a man, at my 
time of life. This is to be a marriage of family-conve- 
nience, and the merit of it is to be imputed ſolely to our 
common intereſt . . . but that is not all, I have ſome- 
thing more to ſay. . . . Although this youg lady of your's 
is moſt virtuous, there may be ſome object more pleaſing 
to her than I am. | 


Clariſſa. Were it fo, I have power over, - and can 
command my heart. 
Sudmer. Why ! why! that is the very ſtile Darmant 
ſpoke to me in juſt now. 
Brumton. Darmant. Why mention him? | ö | 
Sudmer. Look and learn. .-. fee, ſhe reddens at his 4 
Name. . . . I ſce clearly how it is; is it not true, my be- 
trothed fair one? . . and perhaps, but 
Brumton. Sudmer, ſuch ſurmizes are affronts. 
Sudmer. I have my reaſons for ſtarting them. 
Bruniten. They are groundleſs, I am ſure ; Darmant 
is French, my daughter is Engliſh ; it is impoſſible ſhe 
can love him. 
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Sud mer. That is a fooliſh conſequence you have 
drawn. . . . The French have been at all times celebrated 
for the art of pleaſing the fair ſex ; I know by experience, 
that in general they are very agreeable men ; and that 
many among them are worthy of our higheit eſteem ; i 
therefore, it is by no means unnatural that an Engliſh il 

lady bt 
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lady ihould be enamoured with a French gentleman. 

Brumton. But I know my daughter's way of thinking, 
I dare anſwer for her heart. The gratitude alone with 
which ſhe is penetrated, as well as I am for all thoſe ſin- 
gular ſervices you have rendered to us, muſt for eyer at- 
tach her to you as the object of her moſt tender affections. 

Sudmer. What ſervices pray, have I rendered to you ? 

Clariſſa. And if my plighted hand, fir, is the neceſ- 
ſary return for your generous afhiſtance. . . . 

Sudmer. I comprehend ye not; I never rendered you 
any ſervice. e | 

Brumton. Haven't I your writing to prove it ? 

Sudmer. You are certainly beſide yourſelf, Brumton ; 
for it is only within theſe few days that I was made ac- 
quainted with your ſituation. 

Brumton. The fact is not the leſs true for that; I 
produce your own letter as evidence againſt you. . . . 
there it 1s, 

Sudmer. What can all this mean ? Why, Brumton, 
this is not my writing. 

Brumton. I know that as well as you. . . . Your arm 
was broke at the time. 

Sudmer. More madneſs. I tell you, I have had no 
arm broke. 


Brumton. No.... is it nodlible ? ? 


Sudmer. Only, as that you are really out ofs your 
ſenſes. 
Brumton. Read then that letter. . . . . [afrde] Poor 
Sudmer's head is turned already with love and jealouſy. 
Clariſſa. It is certainly ſo, , , what TI all along con- 


jectured. . 


Sudmer. 
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Sudmer. My anger is rouzed ! was there ever ſo pro- 
voking a piece of impoſition, as to paſs under my name 
acts of generoſity, which I ſhould be glad to have per- 
formed. This is a piece of treachery for which I will 
have ample veugeance. . . . Have you received the ſum ? 

Brumton. Yes, from a banker. 

Sudmer. His name ? 

Bruniton. Argant. 

Sumer. Where does he live? 

Brumton. In the neighbourhood. 

Sudmer, IL'Il go to him directly; be ſatisſied as to this 
affair; and return anon. 


N 
B RUMT ON, CLARISS A, 


HERE is ſomething very extraordinary in all this; 
whence could the Bill of Exchange come as well as 

the other articles I have received, ſince it is not from 
Sudmer. . . . I am in a Quandary ; they muſt have been, 
doubtleſs, fent by ſome other perſon of my country, who 
chuſes to make a ſecret of obliging me. Such is the na- 
ture of an Engliſhman, to render ſervice, and to lie 
concealed ; but I keep an exact account thereof, in order 
to acquit myſelf to my benefactor, when I ſhall diſcover 
him; becauſe any perſon, not eſtranged from honour, 
muſt ſhudder at the moſt diſtant thought of proving an 
ingrate ; for acknowledgingly to return a benefit received 
is the higheſt enjoyment of the human mind. I am de- 
termined not to reſt until I ſhall have found out who my 


mncognits friend is.... But now to return to you, Cla- 
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riſſa. Sudmer, by his conſiderable wealth, will raiſe our 
family; he means to make a very happy ſettlement for 
you.. . . I hope, you have no reluctance to the wedding. 

Clariſſa. It is my duty to obey you in all things. 

Brumton. You ſigh, Clariſſa. 

Clariſſa. It is true, fir. | 

Brumton. Speak ingenuouſly your mind, and ſcorn to 
diſſemble. 

Clariſſa. Sure, ſir, you cannot think me capable of 
ſuch a meanneſs. . . . I never could deviate from truth; 
- + and diffimulation implies guilt. I have no hidden 
thoughts which I would conceal from ſo indulgent a fa- 
ther, as you have always been to me; there is no ſecret 
in my heart to which your car ſhall be a ſtranger. 

Brumton. I hope you will not prove refractory to my 
intention. | 

Clariſſa, No, fir; . . . I ſubmit myſelf in all things 
to your will.. . . Although in England every heart can 
diſpoſe of itſelf, and parental power is limited ; yet, fear 
not, fir, that ever I ſhall put it to defiance. . . . rather 
periſh the very name of that liberty which would ſet aſide 

the authority of parents over children; for where law 
fails to bind, all liberal hearts own the parent's right, 
which nature has thereon ſo ſtrongly impreſſed; and the 
acting in compliance with ſuch implanted ſentiments, is 
filial duty, to be ſuperſeded neither by rebellious paſſions, 
nor the abuſe of Jaws. 

Brumton. Your ſentiments are juſt and laudable ; but 
tell me, why ſuch an affected diſplay of them at this 
juncture ? .. . . Is Sudmer a difagreeable object to you? 

Clariſſa. No... ſir . but 


Brumon. 
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— What 

Clariſa. 1 will marry Sudmer; if you think it your 
intereſt I ſhould do ſo. 

Brumrton. I have given him my word. 


Clariſſa. Then he ſhall have my conjugal vow. . , but 


| 
another has my heart. 


Brumton, Unfold this myſtery . . . marry one man, | 
love another! why, child, I ſce you are already infected : 
with the diſhonourable uſages of his country. I hope you 
do not mean to adopt them for your rule of conduct. Let 
me hear no more of ſuch ſtuff. , . . Tell me, however, 
who 1s the perſon of your heart. 

Ciariſ e. Yes, hr; I will venture to tell you; . . my 
heart ſurrendered in oppoſition to every effort of my 
mind .. and the many virtues of a Frenchman, 

Bruniten. How! one of our enemies! 


Clariſſa. He is not our enemy... . Darmant is the 
man. 

Brumton. I am all amazement . . . thunder-ſtruck.., 
I now ſee what gave birth to all his offers of friendſhip to 
me. 

Clariſſa. Conclude not ſo raſhly, fir. Such a ſuſpici- 
on would be equally injurious to us both. . . . He never 
has made any overture of love; neither has he ever 
preſumed to expreſs any other ſentiments ro me but thoſe 
of reſpect and eſteem; nor on my fide have I ever given 
him the remoteſt hint of his having made any impreſſion 
upon my heart. | | 

Brumton. All this is fine talk ; but ſince I am maſter, 
you ſhall marry Sudmer, that I am reſolved on; ſo be re- 


conciled to your lot, and obey my commands, 
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nn 


BRUMT ON, 8 . CLARISSA. 
SUDMER. 


Can make nothing of this intricate buſineſs. I have 
been at the banker's from whom you had the money, 
he received me very politely ; to all my queſtions returned 
evaſive anſwers, and only let drop, that in Darmant's 
houſe here, where you. lodge, I might get ſome intelli- 
gence from an Engliſh ſervant. 

Brumtan. That certainly muſt be my fellow, 

Sudmer. Then he will unravel this ænigma 

Brumton. Robinſon . ._ . . 


r 


BRUMTON, SUDMER, CLARISSA, 
ROBINSON. 


| Robinſon. SI R. 
| Brumton, Come hither, friend. . . . you muſt this 
| moment declare to me, without equivocation, or mental 
| reſervation whatſoever, whence came the money that 
through you, has been brought to me ; do not dare to con- 
ceal the truth, for we are informed that you know the 
whe myſtery of the affair. 
ERobinſon. It came Sir, .. from one of your friends. 
Brumton. From r 
Rabin an. No doubt, that is as clear as day-light. 
Sudmer. From me! you ſcoundrel ? 


Rebinſon, I have got into a wrong box here. 


— — « — — > — 


Sud mer. 
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Sudmer. You are detected in a lie, friend, . . . I am 
Sudmcr ..... 

Rybinſen. I am very glad of it, fir z pray how long have 
you been in France? I hope the air of Bourdeaux agrees 
with you? | 

Sudmer, Who has been the contriver of this infamous 
plot, varlet! ſo I have had my arm broken, raſcal, have 
1? I will give you proofs, to the contrary. 

Robinſon. Softly, good fir, I beſeech you . , . . what 
then, it is not you it ſeems, whoſe generous heart hath 
ſent hither ſo many obliging favours ? 

Sudmer. Not I, poſitively. 

Robinſon, Then poſitively it muſt be ſame body elſe. 

Su umer. Who is it has made uſe of my name:? 

Robinſon. A name like your's, fir, was calculated 5 
give a new luſtre to friendly deeds. 


Sudmer. This knave is deep in the plot, diſcover quick» 
ly who it is, or expect no quarter. 


Robinſon. Sir, you will be my ruin, 

Brumton, How ſo? 

Robinſon, Abſolutely . . . . becauſe from time to time 
receive pecuniary 3 to bribe me on to far- 
ter ſecrecy in this affair, - 

Brumton. Then you know the principal agent. 

Wbinſon, I do, and a worthier man breathes not, a 
mai ever deſirous of doing you a ſervice, without your 
knoring from what quarter it comes. You know, maſter 


1 ann, very plain dealing, ſincere fellow; have ever been 
inviolbly attached to your intereſt; wherefore that you 


might e effectually ſerved, this unkown friend even ſe- 
duced ad prevailed on me, that agreeable to his pleaſure, 


I ſhould e guilty both of the impoſture and the nn, ; 


; 
| 
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had no ſmall ſhare in the invention . . . but it was all 
contrived for a good intent 

Brumton. In one word, who is it? I inſiſt upon know- 
ing him directly. 

Robinſon, Why then, fir, ſince the cat muſt come out 
of the bag; it is the gentleman of this houſe, 

Brumton. Darmant ! 

Clariſſa, Darmant ! | 

Brumton. He be the author of ſo generous an act 
[to Robinſon] ah ! thou traitor, thou wretch, to have thus 
betrayed my honour. | 

Robinſon, 1 own my fault, fir. 

Brumton. You deſerve the ſevereſt puniſhment, }. . . , 
but think you he loves my daughter ? 

Robinſon, ] am ſure not, fir, he would not preſume it; 
all his actions, in regard to you, ſprang from the pureſt 
generoſity. 

Brumton. And pray, Clariſſa, did you know any thing 
of this obliging impoſition ? 

Clariſſa. Not I, upon my honour; and am as muct 
amazed at it as you are. 

Brumton. It is very ſurprizing; and his manner f 
proceeding aſtoniſhes me. 

Sudmer. You would not be aſtoniſhed if you knew im 
as well as I do.... I know my friend, in an actike 
this; I freely pardon his aſſuming my name. 

Brumton. Robinſon, I forgive you; but mat no 
mention of the diſcovery to him, 


S ENE 
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To the aftors of the foregoing Scene, enter La MARQUISE, 
DARMANT. 


La Marguiſe. ( OO news ! good news for all! I give 

ye joy, no longer doubt of the peace, 
it is now ratified ; and with unfeigned tranſport ſhall 1 
ſee it publiſhed® ; charming peace ! the very ſound implies 
the general welfare of mankind. It is the golden chain, 
whoſe links hold the nations of the world in mutual union. 


Th' aſſembling people flock through every ſtreet ; 

Now call on friends ; now folks unknown they greet. 
Men, women, children form the motley throng, 

Peace is the word! and crowds drive crowds along. 

Some laugh, ſome ſing, ſome dance, ſome run, ſome fly 

Joy's in each heart, and gladdens every eye 


Clariſſa, It muſt be a moſt affecting object; I ſhould 
like to ſee it. | 

La Marquiſe. For that purpoſe am I come, that you 
and your father may be witneſſes to what a degree the 
French love their country. "The enchanting theme, as 


you have already perceived, ſublimes my thoughts, and ren- 
ders me poctical . . , | 


Tis true content, unwrinkling every brow, 

And brilliant gaiety, nature's only paint, 

Gives youth to age, is life's perpetual bloom . . . . 
| | Now 


* 


„„ 


* In the cities of France war and peace are net proclaimed 


as in England; but printed declarations thereof are poſted up 
in all the principal ſtreets, 
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Now choiceſt colours with their pureſt tints, 
Portray the features of true happineſs : 
Herſelf's the foremoſt of the painting tribe, 


And een o'er uglineſs can breathe a charm ! 


Come, come with me, view the univerſal joy and va- 
rious ſhapes which it aſſumes . . . Here a milliner makes 
a ſhew of all her trinkets, and, as ſhe decks her gawdy 
ſhop, repeats each moment, welcome peace, ſweet peace 
is come at laſt. I ſhall once more have Engliſh cuſtomers ; 


on which her young children whimfically afk, „Mama, 


„What kind of folk are the Engliſh, be they made like 
<« we?” ... Farther on we ſhall meet drunken muſicians, 


ſcraping their fiddles, and roaring out ftanzas on the 


Joyous occaſion, good, in themſelves (though, critically, 
bad,) and preferable to dull in-folios, becauſe they ſpring 
from the heart... In every inftance you ſhall find, .that 
the greateſt pleaſure of the French is to revere their mo- 


narch: it is our love for the ſovereign illuminates every 


window: Who more ſenſible thereof than I? actuated by 
that glorious ſentiment, our firſt acknowledged law, PF ll 
dance the live long night; PII take the lead; 


I'll be the firſt to ſing, 
Long live each PATRIOT KING, 


Brumton., You not only enrapture me, but diſpel from 
my mind its habitual gloom ; I now begin to feel that 
gaiety which you have painted in ſuch lively colours, muſt 
be the herald of an excellent heart . . . . Darmant, hoſti- 
lties have ceaſed, and our nations are now reconciled. 
You have ſubdued and made a convert of me, by your 
generous proceedings, Gratitude now triumphs over pre- 

| | Judice, 
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judice, and let our families be henceforward united by 
ſentiments of mutual friendſhip. 
Darmant. Sir, I am for ever bounden to you. . . . 
Bruntzgn. Thoſe indirect ſervices which, with ſuch an 
ingenuous dexterity you have conveyed to me, in fo ſe- 


cret a manner, to avoid hurting my delicacy in the leaſt, 


I ſhall never forget; and, now the peace enables me, it 
will be my firit care to requite: but, while my heart 
beats, and memory holds a place in this brain, the entire 
intereſt can never be diſcharged. . 

Darmant. Deign, fir, to look upon me as one of your 
family 

Brumton. For a convincing proof of the eſteem in 
which I hold you; you ſhall be a ſigning witneſs to the 
marriage-contract of my daughter, who this very night 
is to be wedded to Sudmer. 

La Marquiſe [ laughing. ] You could not, fir, aſk my 
brother a greater favour, or one that he can have a more 
lively ſenſe of. 

Darmant [afide.) I am undone for ever: oh ! my tor- 
tured heart ! | 

Darmant. What do I hear and ſee ? Darmant turns 
aſide and fighs, his ſiſter laughs immoderately ; and, yet, 
this is not a ſubject either for ſadneſs or laughter 

La Marquiſe. I laugh at my brother's imbecillity ; poor 
oaf, how like a ſtatue it ſtands ? 2 85 

D armant. Siſter, ſiſter, is this a time? 

Sudmer. How ? is it poſũble that Darmant can be thrown 
into ſuch confuſion ? | — 

La Marquiſe. Why, don't you ſee the cauſe, the poor 
thing is enamoured with your bride to be. But, he is a 
ſober, diſcreet, ſighing, filent, reſpectful, reverential, lo- 
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ver; his exceſſive modeſty always depriving him of the 
uſe of words; like a ſpeechleſs idol he makes love moſt 
lamentably. . . . O the pity of it . . . . ha, ha, ha 

Darmant. Siſter, I ſay once more, deſiſt; nor let your 
wantonneſs provoke me to any indiſcretion before this 
company; I am racked enough already, without your ag- 
gravating . . » 

Sudmer [rubbing his forehead.) Brumton, I begin to ap- 
prehend it would be a filly act in me to marry fo young a 
lady as your daughter... I like her very well ... but that 
is not enough . . . has ſhe the ſame ſentiments on her fide ? 
I fear not; and that this gentleman here, my friend Dar- 
mant, is more to her taſte, as they are nearer in years: 


| beſides, I have ſome reaſons to think ke has the preference 


- + » and, as he hath already proved himſelf very obliging 
to you, under the borrowed denomination of Sudmer; 
ſhould I become Clariſſa's huſband, through his ſtill una- 
bating affection for the family, he may, hereafter, be in- 
clinable to do farther fervice in my name. 

Brumton. Then, fir, we are off. . . Now, Darmant, 
I make choice of you for my ſon-in-law. . . , 

Clariſſa. O, ſir, you revive me; you are now a ſe- 
cond time my father 

Darmant. O, fir, no words can expreſs the ſudden 
overflowing of my heart; the obligation ſpurns all bounds, 
and thanks would be a derogating word on this rapturous 
occaſion. You behold, in me, the happieſt of mankind. 

Sudmer. So, fo, . .. if your ſails ae that way trim- 
med, I think I have tacked about in proper time: . . This 
is a far more ſuitable match, and I approve of it. 


Darmant, 


— — 
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Darmant. My fiſter ſhould now give conſent to join 
hands with Mr. Brumton in wedlock ; ſuch a double al- 
liance would quite extinguiſh all former antipathy. 

La Marguiſe. IT ſhould be afraid of Brumton's gloomy 
and jealous temper. . . . 

Brumton. 1 own the propolition is ſomewhat ſtartling 
to me; but, however, madam, is it your opinion, that a 
French lady, endowed with ſo much ſprightly wit and vi- 
vacity as you are, can be able, to make ſociably blend 


therewith a ſufficient ſolidity of character for a huſband 


to found his conſtant happineſs upon; . . and never un- 
ſeaſonably to intrude upon, and diſturb him in the digeſtion 
of his reflections. 

La Marquiſe. Before I anſwer, by making my own 


panegyrical apology, permit me, on my ſide, to propoſe 


a queſtion : Do you think, fir, that an Engliſhman, who 
is always thinking (and French women, you muſt know, 
require ſomething elſe, beſides thinking) when he ventures 
on the married {tate with an amiable and virtuous wife, 
can be poſſeſſed of that engaging ſweetneſs of temper re- 
quiſite to make her happy, conſequently faithful; and to 
make her bleſs her ſtars for being joined in wedlock to 
ſuch a man? . . . To keep a wife conſtant and true, let 
your houſe ha the rendezyous of innocent amuſements, 
for a diſagreeable home often ſends women gadding abroad, 
and then who can anſwer for the conſequences ? 

My Lerd. Enough ſaid on both ſides. Come now, 
dear Marquiſe, if you will run the riſk, I am willing to 
adventure; and promiſe, that in me, become a moſt com- 
plying huſband, you ſhall always find a lover. Peace having 
now put an end to all diſtinctions between your country 


and mine; my prejudices are all yaniſhed. . , , 
| Cudmer 
Q UANE1 » 
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Sudmer. Now, Darmant, do not refuſe me an oppor- 
tunity of diſcharging a debt of gratitude... . I am ad- 
vanced into the vale of years, have great riches and no 
heir; wherefore I adopt you and Clariſia . . . if you offer 
to thank, you will offend me. To have contributed to 
the happineſs of my friends will be a reward ſufficient... . 
But hark, by the joyful ſhouts from abroad, the people 
are gathered for the public rejoicing ; let us go and be 
ſpeRators : the happineſs of individuals is always height- 
ened by that of the public. 

Duarmant. My ſiſter ſtruck dumb! pray who is now the 
ſtatue ? | | 

Sudmer. What! is the ſpirit of mirth ſunk ? is the 
ſan of jollity eclipſed ? 

Brumten. My deareſt Floricourt, I hope no ſudden in- 
diſpoſition. . . . | e 

Clariſſa. O, madam ... my foul is on the alarm... ſpeak. 

La Marguiſe, I feel a weakneſs which you all will par- 
don. 

Thefe tears are witneſs to the pureſt joy 

My heart has ever known ... late warring nations, 

For arts, for arms, and each ſuperior gift 

Of nature famous, now join ſocial hands! 

Fell diſcord hence, and ne'er again arouze 

Theſe realms, ſubſided into mutual friendſhip. _ 

But thou, chaſte pleaſure, ſtrew the flow'ry ways ; 
Sing French and Engliſh bards in patriot lays : 
Peace, joy,. and plenty, crown our future days. 
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FTE anxious ſtruggle happily O erpaſt, 
And ev'ry party ſatisfy'd at laſt ; 

It now remains to make one ſhort eſſay, 
And urge the moral leſſon in the play. 

In arts long ſince has Britain been renown'd, 
In arms high honour'd, and in letters crown'd: 
The ſame great goddeſs who io nobly ſung, 
In SHAKESPEARE's ſtrains, and honey'd o'er his tongue, 
Their deathleſs MaRLBRo' to the triumph led, 
And wreath'd eternal laurels round his head : 
Yet, tho” the trump of never-dying fame 
Strikes heav'n's high arches with the BRITISH name 
Tho' on the ſands of Africa it glows, 
Or caſts a day-light on the Zemblian ſnows, 
Still there are faults in BRITAIN to be found, 
Which ſpring as freely as in common ground. . . . . 
We are too gay, . . they frequently too ſad; . . ... 
We run ſtark wild; . . they, melancholy mad. 


Extremes of either reaſon will condemn, 


Nor join with us, nor vindicate with them. 
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EPILOGUE 


The human genius, like revolving ſuns, 
An equal circuit in the boſom runs; 


And tho' the various climates where *tis plac'd, 


Muſt ſtrike out new diverſities of taſte, 

To one grand point eternally it leans, 
Howe'er it warps, or differs in the means. 
Hence, on no nation let us turn our eyes, 
And idly raiſe is ſpotleſs to the ſkies; 

Nor ſtill more idly let our cenſures fall, 

Since knaves and madmen may be found in all. 
| Here then we reſt, nor further can contend, 
For ſince the beſt will find ſome fault to mend, 
Let us where'er the virtues ſhed their fire, 
With fervour reverence, and with zeal admire ; 
Exert our care the gathering blaze to trace, 
And mark the progreſs only, not the place: 
Confeſs alike the peaſant's and the king's, 
Nor once conſider in what ſoil it ſprings. 


